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Since  1874 
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DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 
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General  Contractors 

Telephone    4408  130    South    Main    Street 

Doylestown,   Pennsylvania 


Farm  Equipment  Headquarters 

McCORMICK-DEERING   Farm   Mochines 
INTERNATIONAL  Motor  Trucks  CADILLAC  and  OLDSMOBILE  Cars 

Barn  and  Dairy  Equipment,  Farm  Freezers,  Sprayers,  Silos,  Power  Lawn  Mowers 


DOYLESTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  CO. 


PHONE    9441 


Estoblished  1851 


DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 


Here's  the  new,  Sanitary,  Single-Service  paper  towel   used  to  prepare  cows  for 
milking.     Eliminates  tiresome  washing,  boiling,  sterilizing  of  old-fashioned   rags 

and    cloths KOWTOWLS    offer    you    a    practical    way    to    produce    cleaner, 

better  milk. 

SANITARY  JANITOR  SUPPLIES 


410-414   E.   MECHANIC  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA    44,    PA. 


As  we  browse  through  old  Gleaner 
issues  checking  various  items  in  prepara- 
tion for  this  issue,  we  think  with  a 
heavy  heart  of  the  past  years  and  a 
former  staff  member,  classmate  and 
friend.  Although  many  former  members 
have  come  back  and  will  continue  to 
come  back  to  visit  their  Alma  Mater  and 
wish  us  good  luck  in  our  literary  efforts, 
this  man,  Jose  Alfaro,  will  never  return. 
Jose  was  involved  in  a  fatal  automobile 
accident  this  summer  in  his  native  El 
Salvador. 

Memories  of  Jose  flashed  through  our 
minds  as  we  thought  of  our  numerous 
experiences  with  him  in  the  past.  Jose 
was  known  to  most  as  a  jovial  person 
who  enjoyed  life  and  constantly  sought 
to  make  a  success  of  class  social  activi- 
ties. Those  who  knew  him  well  admired 
him  for  his  sincere  comradeship,  and 
willingness  to  help  others  whenever  pos- 
sible. Close  friends  were  also  aware  of 
his  excellent  knowledge  of  world  affairs, 
his  persistent  struggle  to  improve  his 
vocabulary  and  speech,  and  above  all  his 
desire  to  improve  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  his  homeland  which  he  loved 
so  dearly. 

Having  had  the  opportunity  to  write 
about  Joses'  plans  to  apply  his  acquired 
knowledge  to  a  country  sorely  in  need 
of  Agricultural  improvement,  we  were 
introduced  to  the  serious  qualities  pos- 
sessed by  Jose.  Jose  realized  that  many 
young  men  from  El  Salvador  come  to 
the  United  States  to  learn  agriculture 
and  upon  their  return  succumbed  to  the 
easy  life  characteristic  of  the  wealthy  in 
that  country  and  were  content  to  see  the 
outmoded  customs  of  ancient  origin  per- 
sist. But  Jose,  despite  his  outward  ap- 
pearing carefree  attitude,  was  determined 
with  all  his  being  to  introduce  new 
methods  and  make  his  country  more 
progressive.  We  cannot  help  but  be- 
lieve that  Jose  most  certainly  would 
have  accomplished  this  feat,  so  strong 
was  his  determination. 

We  are  definitely  aware  of  the  effect 
this  person  has  had  upon  our  lives  and 
realize  that  memories  of  Jose  Alfaro  will 
live  with  us  forever. 
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CAPONETTES 


A  Quality  Bird  in  Sixteen  Weeks 


During  the  past  summer  I  was  em- 
ployed on  a  poultry  farm  in  Southern 
New  Jersey.  Our  specialty  was  capon- 
ettes  and  we  raised  about  ten  thousand 
of  these  birds  at  a  time.  Many  of  the 
other  farmers  of  the  area  also  raised  this 
type  of  poultry.  Most  of  the  farmers 
testified  that  their  caponettes  finished 
out  in  sixteen  weeks  and  had  attained 
a  weight  of  five  pounds.  But  this  isn't 
all,  the  bird  is  a  quality  one  with  plenty 
of  fat  and  a  high  golden  color.  This 
may  seem  exaggerated,  but  I  saw  it 
happen,   again  and   again. 

The  reason  behind  this  mass  con- 
version seems  to  be  justified.  Many  of 
the  broiler  and  pullet  raisers  of  this 
area  were  not  satisfied  with  the  results 
they  were  getting.  The  broiler  raisers 
complained  of  an  uneven  market  with 
great  fluctuations  and  also  of  the  in- 
creasing competition  from  the  larger 
scale  broiler  operations  in  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia. 

However,  the  quality  bird  that  was 
produced  seemed  to  be  stagnant.  At 
twelve  weeks,  the  usual  marketing  age, 
the  birds  averaged  about  three  to  three 
and  a  half  pounds  each.  The  bird  was 
not  a  fancy  package,  and  in  the  same 
light  was  not  a  low  grade  product;  just 
average  quality.  Each  received  between 
twenty-two  cents  a  pound  on  a  low 
market  to  thirty-two  cents  a  pound  on 
a  very  good   broiler   market. 

The  pullet  raisers  had  a  similar  com- 
plaint. It  takes  nineteen  to  twenty-two 
weeks  to  finish  a  meat  pullet.  Their 
flocks  ran  uneven.  Sometimes,  their 
birds  weren't  heavy  enough;  reaching 
the  desired  five  found  average  was  too 
hard  a  job  in  the  twenty  weeks,  the  best 
age  to  market  the  birds  in  order  to  make 
a  good  profit.  Quite  often,  the  birds 
started  to  pick  each  other  at  an  earlier 
age,  thus  bringing  about  a  "ruffled"  or 
"bare  back"  condition  at  the  time  of 
marketing.  Some  poultrymen  com- 
plained that  it  took  too  long  to  finish 
a  bird.  The  farmers  also  realized  that 
the  bird  became  open  prey  for  many 
diseases  and  the  cost  of  various  vaccina- 
tions was  hurting  their  profit  too  much. 
The  market  seemed  very  steady  for 
a  quality  bird,  but  many  of  the  pro- 
ducers   were    not   producing    a   quality 
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bird  consistently.  They  received  from 
fifty  cents  a  pound  for  a  quality  bird 
on  a  good  market  to  forty  cents  a  pound 
for  a  quality  bird  on  a  poor  market.  The 
lower  grade  flocks,  however,  brought 
much  less  than  this  price.  It  appeared 
as  though  caponettes  were  the  answer 
to  a  lot  of  trouble  and  a  way  to  make 
greater  profit  in  a  shorter  time. 

The  conversion  was  a  simple  one,  for 
the  same  practices,  with  a  few  modifica- 
tions, are  used  in  raising  both  types  of 
poultry.  When  raising  broilers  or  meat 
birds  in  this  area,  you  usually  feed  them 
the  same  kind  of  ration.  A  broiler  ration 
is  commonly  used  for  up  to  twelve  weeks 
of  age.  Cracked  corn  is  fed  at  about 
eight  weeks  of  age  and  is  gradually 
built  up  to  all  that  the  birds  will  con- 
sume at  a  certain  time.  At  twelve  weeks 
you  can  either  change  to  a  "finishing 
ration"  put  out  by  many  of  the  large 
feed  companies,  or  continue  with  the 
same  high  protein  broiler  ration.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  corn  is  still  fed  in 
increasing  amounts  regardless  of  what 
ration  is  being  used.  This  is  continued 
up  to  the  time  of  marketing  for  pullets, 
or  cut  off  when  you  market  broilers  at 
twelve   weeks. 

Raising  caponettes  entails  only  one 
modification  of  the  above  procedure.  At 
twelve  weeks  of  age  you  lock  the  birds 
up,  keep  them  off  any  feed  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  implant  a  pellet  under 
the  skin  in  the  back  part  of  the  neck 
as  close  to  the  head  as  possible.  The  most 
used  pellet  is  composed  of  diethylatil- 
bestrol,  a  synthetic  androgen  (female 
sex  hormone).  The  effect  is  noticed 
very  quickly  and  the  bird  begins  to  put 
on  fatty  tissue  and  gets  a  more  meaty 
character.  This  androgen  works  on  both 
sexes.  After  this  operation,  the  same 
feeding  practices  are  followed  that 
would  normally  be  used  in  raising  pul- 
lets or  broilers. 

The  important  thing  to  remember  is 
that  the  effect  of  neutralizing  the  sex  in 
the  case  of  males  and  adding  impetus 
to  it,  in  the  case  of  females,  is  only 
temporary  and  usually  lasts  from  four 
to  six  weeks.  This  figure  differs  from 
research  information  given  out  by  the 
various  stations,  but  it  is  the  one  that 
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most  of  the  raisers  I  have  talked  to  seem 
to  agree  on.  At  sixteen  weeks  the  bird 
has  reached  a  point  comparable  to  a 
"capon".  Only  four  weeks  after  the 
pellet  is  implanted  this  difference  in 
quality  and  meatiness  is  noted. 

Physiologically  speaking,  it  is  a  per- 
fectly logical  phenomenon.  This  hor- 
mone increases  the  fat-producing  sub- 
stances in  the  blood.  In  non-layers 
where  the  fatty  substances  are  not  used 
in  the  eggs  as  in  the  case  of  young  meat 
pullets  and  broilers,  the  fat  in  the  blood 
is  deposited  on  the  tissue  as  "the  fat" 
market  men  refer  to.  Thus  at  sixteen 
weeks  we  have  a  caponette  that  is  fat 
and  "meaty."  There  is  only  one  disad- 
vantage that  must  be  watched  for.  If  the 
pellet  is  not  absorbed  by  the  bird,  a  small 
ring  of  fat  is  built  up  around  the  pellet 
in  the  neck,  and  the  bird  becomes  a  cull. 
In  this  case  the  birds'  physiological 
functions  are  fighting  the  pellet  (hor- 
mone) and  it  assumes  a  rundown  con- 
dition. However,  this  only  seems  to 
happen  about  three  to  five  percent  of 
the  time.  In  the  same  light,  an  improp- 
erly implanted  pellet  can  cause  trouble. 
When  this  occurs,  the  birds  very 
rarely  reach  the  consumer.  Government 
inspectors  at  the  market  condemn  the 
poultry. 

The  caponette  market  is  steady  and 
non-fluctuating  for  a  properly  raised, 
and  properly  caponetted  bird.  The  qual- 
ity of  caponettes  is  indicated  by  this 
excerpt  from  a  Pennsylvania  State 
College    release. 

"Estrogens    will    improve     the    fat 
content  and  carcass  grade  of  any  meat 
class  of  chickens,  but  at  present  the 
popular  class  seems  to  be  'hormonized 
fryers.'     Estrogen     treated     broilers, 
roasters,   and   even   stags   have   been 
offered    in     the   market,     and    have 
usually  commanded  a  premium." 
Nevertheless,   I   do    not   advocate    a 
radical  change  to  caponettes.    A  person 
who  is  interested  in  raising  them  should 
talk  to  people  who  have  had  experience 
in   raising,   and   should   also   review   all 
the   literature   and    experiment   reports 
on  the  subject.  He  should  also  study  the 
all-important  market  trends  in  his  par- 
ticular area. 


I  Grow  My  Own  Figs  and  Artichokes 

Suh'tropical  Fruits  Successfully  Qrown  in  Pennsylvania 


By  Vincent  Altieri  '54 


Raising  sub-tropical  fruit  is  a  hobby 
of  mine  which  inspired  me  to  major  in 
Horticulture.  Much  satisfaction  can  be 
obtained  by  raising  sub-tropical  fruit, 
and  my  particular  interest  lies  in  the  rais- 
ing of  figs  and  artichokes. 

The  Fig  (Ficus  Casico,  Var.  Hor- 
tensis)  is  a  native  of  Asia.  It  is  a  sub- 
tropical fruit,  although  it  will  stand  ten 
to  twenty  degrees  of  frost  under  favor- 
able conditions. 

The  soils  best  adapted  to  the  growing 
of  fig  trees  are  clay  soils  or  heavy  soils. 
They  are  propagated  very  easily  from 
hardwood  cuttings.  From  cuttings,  bear- 
ing plants  may  be  expected  in  two  to 
four  years.  When  my  tree  starts  to  get 
too  hard  to  handle  in  the  winter  (winter 
handling  is  discussed  later),  I  propagate 
a  cutting  so  it  will  be  bearing  when  I 
remove  my  old  tree.  The  ease  of  propa- 
gation makes  the  laborious  task  of  car- 
ing for  an  old  bushy  tree  unnecessary. 
My  experience  in  watering  the  fig  tree 
shows  that  it  likes  a  moderate  amount  of 
moisture. 

The  fruit  is  borne  on  young  wood, 
and  grows  like  a  branch  from  the  side 
of  the  shoot.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
ripening  of  fruit  in  the  fall,  it  is  a  custom 
to  dress  the  surface  of  the  almost  full 
figs  with  sweet  oil. 

The  hardest  part  of  growing  a  fig  tree 
is  to  keep  it  from  freezing  in  the  winter. 
There  are  several  methods  people  use 
in  covering  up  the  tree.  I  experimented 
on  my  trees  to  find  the  easiest  and  safest 
method.  The  first  winter  I  had  the  fig 
tree,  my  dad  helped  me  lift  it  late  in 
October,  with  a  good  ball  of  earth,  and 
put  it  in  the  cellar  where  it  remained 
until  the  following  spring  when  I 
planted  it  out  again. 

This  seemed  like  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
work,  so  the  following  winter  I  tied  the 
branches  with  a  clothesline.  Then  I  put 
four  stakes  around  the  tree  with  bur- 
lap nailed  to  the  stakes  enclosing  the 
tree.  After  that  laborious  task,  I  put  a 
mulch  of  dried  leaves  and  straw  between 
the  burlap  and  the  tree  and  wrapped 
some  old  carpets  around  the  stakes  and 
a  piece  of  canvas  over  the  top  of  the 
tree  to  protect  it  from  rain  and  snow. 
That  winter  I  inquired  about  fig  trees 
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Phofo  at  left  shows  a  patch  of  artichokes.    Healthy,  bearing  fig  tree  at  right. 


and  found  out  that  they  could  be  buried 
in  the  winter. 

The  following  winter  I  dug  a  long 
tiench  beside  the  fig  tree,  about  eighteen 
to  twenty  four  inches  deep.  I  tied  the 
limbs,  as  was  done  the  previous  year, 
and  bent  the  tree  over  into  the  trench. 
Then,  with  a  little  mulch  around  the 
tree,  I  covered  it  with  earth.  I  found 
this  to  be  the  easiest  and  safest  method. 

You  have  to  be  careful  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  class  of  fig  tree  you  want. 
There  are  certain  classes  which  require 
caprification  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  would  be  successful  in  our  northern 
climate.  The  common  class,  which  I  have, 
does  not  require  stimulus  of  pollination 
and  fertilization  to  make  the  fruit  set. 
The  common  class  has  many  varieties 
from  which  you  can  choose.  The  Turkey 
is  a  very  hardy  variety  and  a  favorite 
in  our  region,  with  Celeste,  Brunswick, 
Lemon,  Black  Ischia  and  White  Ischia 
being  some  of  the  other  popular  varieties. 
These  trees  may  be  obtained  from  cer- 
tain southern  nurseries  which  carry  them 
in  stock. 

I  found  that  it  is  better  to  prune  very 
lightly  to  keep  the  tree  in  good  shape 
and  to  cut  back  branches  entirely  rather 
than  to  stubs. 

The  small  amount  of  fruit  I  pick  from 
the  tree  every  year  is  worth  the  little 
extra  time  put  in  caring  for  it. 

After  my  success  with  the  fig  I  planted 
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some  artichoke  seeds  which  I  received 
from  Italy.  The  Artichoke  (Cynara 
Scolymus)  is  a  strong  thistle-like  plant. 
Do  not  confuse  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke 
(Helianthus  tuberosus)  with  the  globe 
artichoke.  The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  is 
the  subterranean  stem  tuber  of  a  native 
sunflower.  The  globe  Artichoke  is 
grown  for  its  edible  flowerheads.  It  is 
native  in  Southern  Europe  and  Northern 
Africa,  and  is  not  hardy  in  the  northern- 
most parts  of  the  U.  S.  The  seed  pro- 
duces bearing  plants  the  following  year. 
The  plants  should  be  renewed  every  two 
to  three  years.  The  Artichoke  may  also 
be  propagated  by  suckers. 

The  soft  fleshy  receptacle  of  the 
flower-head  and  the  thickened  base  of 
the  scales  are  the  edible  parts. 

There  is  no  difficulty  encountered  in 
the  growing  of  Artichokes  in  the  south- 
ern states,  but  many,  including  myself, 
have  had  some  difficulty  here  in  the 
North.  The  crown  has  to  be  protected  in 
the  winter  in  such  a  way  that  snow  or 
heavy  mulch  is  not  allowed  to  choke  the 
plant.  This  seems  to  be  the  chief  danger. 

The  first  year  I  grew  artichokes  I  had 
thirty  plants  to  start  with  in  the  spring. 
That  winter  I  laid  boards  over  the 
crowns  with  a  very  small  air  space  be- 
neath. This  was  to  allow  for  proper 
air  circulation.  Next  came  straw  mulch 
and  some  manure.  I  lifted  the  mulch  in 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


N.A.C.  Successful  at  Eastern  States 

Larsson  High  Man  in  Ayrshire  Judging 


On  September  sixteenth,  nine  students 
and  their  coach  left  the  National  Agri- 
cultural College  campus  for  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  at  West  Springfield, 
Mass.  The  two  car  expedition  contained 
seven  members  of  the  class  of  1952: 
Frank  LaRosa,  John  Toor,  John  Wis- 
lottski,  Allan  Kinnunen,  Oskar  Larsson, 
Al  Furie,  Norm  Shayer,  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  1953,  Frank  Holloran 
and  Bruce  Fairweather,  the  latter  serv- 
ing as  alternate  judge.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Animal  Husbandry,  Arthur 
Brown,  served  in  the  capacity  of  coach. 

The  residence  for  the  boys  was  the 
Hotel  Ridgeway,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
if  was  a  tired  crew  of  fellows  who  en- 
joyed the  full  comforts  of  their  beds  that 
night. 

The  two  day  Intercollegiate  Judging 
Contest  was  subdivided  into  Dairy  Judg- 
ing on  Monday,  September  17,  and  Live- 
stock Judging  on  Tuesday,  September 
18.  Arranging  the  judging  days  thusly 
made  it  possible  for  the  boys  to  look 
around  the  exposition  on  their  off  day. 

The  voices  of  the  barkers  attracting 
customers  on  the  midway,  the  variety 
of  the  displays,  and  the  good  looking 
New  England  girls  helped  to  create  an 
enjoyable  day  for  the  open-eyed  National 
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Aggies.  Free  tickets  were  given  out  for 
all  the  various  rides  and  events;  these 
were  readily  accepted  and  utilized  to  the 
utmost. 

Each  New  England  state  sponsors  a 
house  which  displays  the  varied  indus- 
tries of  the  state.  Since  the  Massachusetts 
house  gave  out  sample  cigars,  it  proved 
to  be  the  most  popular  exhibit.  Mr. 
Brown,  who  likes  an  occasional  cigar, 
wholeheartedly  agreed  with  his  disciples 
en  the  advantage  of  visiting  the  Massa- 
chusetts exhibit  a  few  times  for  free 
smokes. 

Thirteen  schools  competed  in  the 
Dairy  Judging  contest,  each  school  hav- 
ing three  men.  The  five  leading  breeds 
were  judged  and  the  competition  proved 
to  be  very  keen.  Several  girls  stood  out 
in  the  final  placing  and  the  consensus 
of  opinion  is  that  the  feminine  eye  plus 
aesthetic  feeling  for  beaury  were  re- 
sponsible. 

The  bright  spot  in  the  contest  was 
Oskar  Larsson  who  won  a  gold  cup  for 
placing  first  in  the  Ayrshire  Judging 
and  second  in  all  breeds — individual 
placing.  Oskar  was  high  man  in  the  con- 
test, finishing  second  to  a  very  attractive 
girl  from  Cornell  University.  It  seems 
that  he  was  following  her  all  the  way! 


Coach  Brown's  Charges:  Animal  Husbandry  team  in  background,  left  to  right — Mr.  Brown, 

Frank  Holloran,  John  Toor,  Frank  Larosa,  Al  Kinnunen,  John  Wislottski,  Bruce  Fairweather. 

Dairy  team  in  foreground — Al  Furie,  Oskar  Larsson  and  Norman  Shayer. 
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Oskar  Larsson  has  been  working  with 
the  Ayrshire  breed  since  his  childhood 
days  on  a  thousand-acre  dairy  farm  at 
Ithan,  Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  a  very 
active  man  on  campus  in  extra-curricular 
activities  and  our  gold  cup  winner  is 
president  of  the  Aggie  Dairy  Club.  You 
certainly  set  a  good  example  for  the 
lower  classmen,  Oskar,  and  we  wish  you 
luck  in  your  future  work  with  the  Ayr- 
shire breed.  Incidentally,  The  Ayrshire 
Digest  is  running  an  article  on  Oskar  in 
its  November  issue. 

Tuesday  morning,  September  18, 
found  the  Livestock  Judging  team  raring 
to  go.  This  contest  was  more  diversified 
than  the  Dairy  Contest,  involving  many 
more  varieties  of  livestock  to  judge.  The 
different  types  were  beef  cattle,  hogs, 
horses,  and  sheep.  The  team  placed  sixth 
out  of  a  possible  eight,  but  it  was  only 
four  points  behind  fifth  place  Maryland 
in  overall  competition.  The  team  did 
well  in  all  but  the  Sheep  judging,  finish- 
ing third  in  Beef  Cattle,  and  fourth  in 
both  Hogs  and  horses. 

The  point  spread  of  the  N.A.C.  team 
is  significant.  Our  lowest  competitor 
scored  812  points  and  our  highest  839 
points.  Only  one  other  team  which  had 
its  lowest  competitor  scoring  above  812 
points  was  Massachusetts,  who  won  the 
contest.  Although  nobody  from  our 
team  finished  in  the  first  ten  individual 
scorers,  our  team  average  was  indicative 
of  what  the  individual  boys  actually  did. 

This  year  is  only  the  second  time  the 
National  Agricultural  College  has  en- 
tered in  the  field  of  intercollegiate  live- 
stock judging.  Our  farm  system  of  judges 
is  being  built  up  and  our  facilities  and 
livestock  for  judging  will  continue  to  be 
improved  upon.  The  competition  in 
these  judging  contests  is  tough,  and  for 
a  small  school  with  financial  and  enroll- 
ment limitations,  our  teams  have  per- 
formed very  well. 

A  lot  of  credit  is  due  Mr.  Brown 
for  his  perseverance,  and  his  always 
ready  Boston  accent,  which  helped  to 
ease  the  boys'  tension.  We  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  boys  on  their  fine  showing 
and  are  rooting  for  them  in  future 
competition. 


A  GOOD 
LIVING  FROM  SMALL  FRUITS 

Blueberries  and  Strawberries  —  A  Money -making  Combination 


By  Daniel  Franchetti  '53 


Just  as  Spring  is  blooming  into  the 
fruitful  days  of  summer,  shoppers  are 
dehghted  by  the  splashing  colors  of 
wotiderfully  delectable  strawberries  and 
blueberries  adorning  the  fruit  stands. 
These  perishable  commodities  are 
quickly  consumed  for  a  comparatively 
high  price,  supporting  a  small  but  pros- 
perous segment  of  farmers  who  derive 
their  living  from  the  acid  soils  of  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  New  England,  North 
Carolina,  Michigan  and  Washington 
State. 

In  New  Jersey  alone,  the  acreage 
under  blueberry  cultivation  has  doubled 
in  the  last  ten  years.  Progressive  small 
fruit  culturists  are  realizing  a  strawberry 
cash  crop  before  the  earliest  acid-loving, 
bluish-purple,  bell-like  clusters  of  fleshy 
fruits  are  harvested.  This  allows  for  a 
continuous  labor  supply  throughout  the 
growing  season.  Long  periods  of  un- 
interrupted work  are  necessary,  espe- 
cially where  indispensable  hand  labor 
must  be  attracted. 

Growing  small  fruits  is  a  very  risky 
endeavor.  Much  care  must  be  taken  be- 
fore embarking  on  the  long  and  difficult 
road  to  success  in  the  blueberry  business. 

Care  must  be  given  to  the  ph  ( hydro- 
gen ion  intensity  of  the  soil  colloid )  and 
varieties  used.  In  this  respect,  high  bush 
varieties  which  are  native  to  swampy 
areas  are  grown  in  regions  of  high  hu- 
midity. Ammonium  sulphate  fertilizer 
is  used  for  its  nitrogen  content  and 
acidifying  properties,  maintaining  a  ph 
of  4.0  to  5.5  in  the  sandy-loams  of 
South  Jersey. 

500-800  lbs.  of  7-7-7  mixture  as  a 
sidedress  or  around  the  bush  along  the 
perimeter  of  the  extending  branches  is 
the  complete  fertilizer  advocated. 

Experimentation  with  wild  varieties 
began  in  1906  by  the  late  F.  V.  Coville 
of  the  U.S.D.A.  with  the  most  vital  aid 
and  cooperation  of  Miss  Elizabeth  C. 
White,  the  "grand-old-lady"  of  Whites- 
bog,  New  Jersey,  where  the  first  com- 
mercial hybrids  were  developed.  Since 
then,  eighteen  selections  have  been 
named  and  propagated. 

Many   growers    "in    the  know"    con- 


Phol-o  at  left  shows  a  vigorous,  heavily  laden  five-year-old  blueberry  plant.    At  right:    A 
blueberry  field  with  natural  soil  acidity,  formerly  a  pine  grove. 


sider  the  superior  varieties  to  be  Pem- 
berton,  Jersey,  Wareham,  Weymouth, 
Burlington,  and  Dixie.  Through  care- 
ful breeding.  Dr.  Coville  produced 
berries  three  times  the  size  of  any  wild 
blueberry,  and,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
all  commercial  varieties  in  existence 
except  Rubel  are  products  of  his  work. 
All  commercial  blueberry  plantings  are 
of  the  pure  high-bush  parentage  except 
Rancocas  and  June,  which  are  high- 
bush  backcrosses. 

Blueberry  Varieties 

Early:  Weymouth,  June  and  Cabot 
Midseason:  Rancocas,  Stanley,  Concord, 
Pioneer  and  Scammell. 

Late:  Dixie,  Atlantic,  Pemberton, 
Rubel,  Jersey,  Wareham  and  Burlington. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  propaga- 
tion work.  This  is  not  easy,  and  though 
not  the  concern  of  the  average  com- 
mercial grower,  is  nevertheless  important 
to  understand. 

Blueberries  are  asexually  perpetuated 
by  either  hardwood  or  softwood  cuttings. 
The  hardwood  cuttings,  4  to  6  inches 
long,  are  cut  from  dormant  shoots  of 
the  previous  season's  growth,  the  lower 
cut  being  made  just  below  a  bud,  the 
upper  cut  just  above  one.  Wood  with 
fruit  buds  should  be  cut  off  and  dis- 
carded because  they  are  difficult  to 
root. 

The  selected  cuttings  are  rooted  either 
in  groundbeds  with  lath  shade  about 
71/2  feet  above  the  ground  or  in  covered 
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frames.  (Groundbeds  are  those  made 
directly  on  the  ground;  they  are  usually 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  half  peat  and 
half  sand  to  a  depth  of  6  inches.)  The 
most  commonly  used  frames  are  6'x27" 
xl6"  (up  to  40"  high)  and  contain 
trays  4  inches  deep  with  the  bottom 
made  of  Vs  to  Yi  inch  mesh  hardware 
cloth  or  fly  screen.  The  trays  rest  on 
cleats  8  to  10  inches  below  the  top  of 
the  frame.  They  are  filled  with  peat  and 
the  cuttings  placed  about  1  inch  apart 
in  2  inch  rows  in  a  slanting  position. 

An  advantage  of  the  tray  is  that  it 
can  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame  or  to  the 
nursery  row,  while  cuttings  in  the 
groundbed  require  transplanting.  In 
Michigan,  each  frame  is  covered  with 
a  sash  and  then  with  a  coarse  burlap, 
while  in  New  Jersey,  either  slat  or  lath 
covers  are  used  for  shade. 

Cuttings  are  made  while  the  plants 
are  dormant.  They  may  be  stored  in  a 
cool,  moist  place  until  they  can  be 
placed  in  the  propagating  beds  early  in 
the  spring.  Usually  they  have  rooted  by 
June  but  are  left  in  the  groundbeds  or, 
if  propagated  in  covered  frames,  are 
placed  in  coldframes  until  the  follow- 
ing spring. 

Planting  and  Cultivation 

The    plants    are    set    4'x8',    4'xlO', 

5'x8'  or  6'x8'  as  early  in  the  spring  as 

the  soil  becomes  suitable  for  working. 

Settings  4'xlO'   ( 1089  plants  per  acre) 

(Continued  on  page  18) 


Football  Season 


in  Review 


By  Mike  Aiello  '53  and  Don  Peters  '53 


The  1951  "Aggies"  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  their  hard  hitting  and 
will  to  win.  We  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  members  of  the  team  for 
the  wonderful  spirit  and  brand  of  sports- 
manship they've  displayed  this  season. 

MONTCLAIR  STATE  vs.   N.A.C. 

Our  opening  game  started  on  a  happy 
note  as  Dan  Franchetti  smashed  fifteen 
yards  for  a  touchdown  and  John  Guisti 
converted. 

The  score  remained  7-0  in  favor  of 
the  Aggies  until  the  opening  of  the 
second  stanza. 

On  the  third  play  of  the  second 
quarter  the  Teachers  struck  back  with  a 
thirty-six  yard  scoring  pass  from  John 
McGregor  to  Art  Smith.  Charles  Otis, 
who  was  successful  on  three  conversions, 
missed  this  one,  and  the  Aggies  still  led 
7-6. 

The  game  seesawed  back  and  forth 
until  Montclair  scored  on  a  9-yard  end 
sweep  by  Andy  Nowak  with  three 
minutes  remaining  in  the  half.  At  half- 
time  the  score  was  13-7  in  favor  of  the 
Teachers. 

In  the  third  period  on  an  exchange 
of  punts,  an  Aggie  boot  was  blocked  and 
the  Teachers  capitalized  on  this  break 
by  moving  on  a  12 -yard  pass. 

During  the  third  and  most  of  the 
fourth  period  the  game  settled  down  to 
a  contest  between  the  opposing  lines, 
but  late  in  the  fourth  quarter  the 
Teachers  struck  again  on  an  interception 
of  a  flat  pass. 

Repeatedly  during  the  game  the 
Aggies  were  inside  the  twenty-yard  line, 
but  fumbles  and  bad  breaks  stymied  any 
scoring.  The  final  score  was  33-7. 

LONG  ISLAND  vs.   N.A.C. 

Showing  tremendous  improvement 
since  the  Montclair  game,  our  Aggies 
ran  rough-shod  over  the  Long  Island 
Aggies  to  the  tune  of  26-6.  Dan  Fran- 
chetti, shifty  halfback,  shared  scoring 
honors  with  another  speedy  back,  Ed 
Brophy. 

Brophy  set  up  his  own  scoring  play 
with  a  shifty,  wiggling  run  of  34  yards 
to  the  visitors'  one  yard  stripe.  On  the 


next  play  Ed  broke  through  tackle  for 
the  T.  D. 

Franchetti  carried  the  ball  on  dashes 
of  fourteen,  thirty-one,  and  six  yards  for 
three  touchdowns.  Dan  showed  his  ex- 
ceptional skill  with  his  power  and  mar- 
velous change  of  pace. 

Bobby  Holland  again  was  the  high 
stepping  fullback  who  picked  up  val- 
uable short  yardage  for  the  all  important 
first  downs. 

Long  Island  scored  its  T.  D.  after  a 
blocked  kick  was  recovered  by  them  on 
the  five-yard  line. 

After  the  Long  Island  T.D.,  our  de- 
fensive line  showed  its  potential  great- 
ness. 

Men  like  Giusti,  Holmberg,  Peters, 
Gross,  Soards,  Jardel,  Heitsmith,  Dahl- 
strom,  and  Sowieralski  played  havoc 
with  the  running  plays  of  Long  Island. 
Besides  playing  a  fine  defensive  game, 
Giusti  also  added  two  points  after  touch- 
downs. 

During  the  fourth  period  the  game 
became  rough.  Numerous  roughing 
penalties  were  called.  But  there  is  one 


thing  we  could  not  help  noticing  after 
the  game:  the  opposing  players  shook 
hands.  This  may  seem  like  a  small  thing, 
but  sportsmanship  is  a  big  part  of  the 
game,  and  our  team's  got  it. 
Yards 

gained  Passes  Passes 

rushing       attempted       completed 

N.A.C.         284  1  0 

Long  Is.         51  10  0 

Yards 
Passes         gained      First 
intercepted   passing  downs   Penalties 
N.A.C.         1  0         13  40 

Long  Is.       0  0  5  35 

TRENTON   Ys.   N.A.C. 

Playing  their  worst  game  of  the  sea- 
son, the  Aggies  were  soundly  trounced 
33-0.  Trenton  displayed  an  aggressive 
running  game  with  a  tricky  passing 
offense. 

The  Aggie  line  was  outcharged  in 
this  game.  Using  straight  "T"  plays, 
crossbucks,  and  reverses,  Trenton  carved 
out  large  gains. 

Again  in  this  game,  our  Aggies  reach- 
ed the  19  yard  line  and  5  yard  line,  but 
were  unable  to  punch  across.  Although 
Trenton  fielded  their  best  team  in  years. 


THE   1951    "AGGIES" 

TOP  ROW — LEFT  TO  RIGHT — G.  Nash,  Mgr.,  D.  Peters,  C.  Dahlstrom,  H.  SitrFn,  G.  Demitroff,  G.  Gross, 

J.  Orem,  J.  Lipari,  R.  Davis,  L.  Harvey,  C.  Bornfriend,  W.  Slemmer,  W.  Mulvey,  Mgr. 

MIDDLE    ROW — Trainer   F.   LaRoso,   D.    Franchetti,   I.    Holmberg,   M.    Levinson,   G.   Morini,   R.    Holland, 

J.  Giusti,  W.  Heitsmith,  W.  Bronigan,  J.  Soards,  S.  Ferdo,  Coach  Keys. 

FRONT  ROW — S.  Berkis,  H.  Conover,  I.  Jawetz,  E.  Nieimay,  H.  Kemmerer,  M.  Mattocks,  R.  Sowieralski, 

E.  Jardel,  C.  Okerlund,  Mgr. 


Fronchetti  carrying  the  mail  tor  the  "Aggres"  ogainst  Trenton  State. 


our  boys  came  back  and  fought  them  all 

the  way  through  the  game. 

Yards 

gained  Passes  Passes 

rushing       attempted       completed 

N.A.C.  99  5  1 

Trenton        172  15  7 

Yards 
Passes         gained      First 
intercepted    passing   downs   Pen-iltiea 

N.A.C.         2  15  8  25 

Trenton       0  131  17  55 

WILSON   vs.   N.A.C. 

Wilson,  as  did  our  previous  oppon- 
ents, scored  its  touchdowns  on  passes. 

Our  scoring  was  again  divided  be- 
tween two  backs,  Ed  Brophy  and  Dan 
Franchetti.  Brophy  scored  his  touch- 
down on  a  fine  run  from  35  yards  out. 
Franchetti  scored  through  tackle  on 
plunges   of    11   and   7   yards. 

This  game  was  hard  fought  and  the 
teams  were  evenly  matched.  Many  times 
the  Aggies  were  in  scoring  position, 
but  that  extra  push  was  again  lacking. 
Our  line  played  well  again,  with  Giusti 
and  Dahlstrom  the  standouts. 

The  game  ended  on  an  exciting  note. 

The  "Aggies"  were  about  to  take  the  ball 

on  downs  when  the  gun  sounded  ending 

the  game  in  a  19-19  deadlock. 

Yards 

gained  Passes  Passes 

rushing       attempted       completed 

N.A.C.         252  7  2 


Wilson 


120 


24 
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Yards 
Passes        gained     First 
intercepted   passing   downs   Penalties 

N.A.C.         1  17         12  45 

Wilson        2         120  7  30 

SUSQUEHANNA  vs.   N.A.C. 

Passing   again   told   the  story  of  this 
game.    Rich    Young,    a    candidate    for 


"Little  Ail-American,"  completed  six  out 
of  six  passes  to  open  the  game.  Young 
was  doubly  dangerous,  being  able  to  pass 
or  run  equally  well.  Our  line  charged 
hard,  but  Young  would  fade  back  15 
yards  and  still  throw  a  perfect  forty-fifty 
yard  pass. 

At  half  time,  due  to  the  fine  passing 
of  Young  and  fumbles  by  the  Aggies 
inside  the  20  yard  line,  Susquehanna 
led  27-0 

The  second  half  was  a  different  story. 
An  aroused  Aggie  team  fought  Susque- 
hanna to  a  standstill  and  pushed  them 
all  over  the  field. 

In  the  third  period,  quarterback  Jim 
Lipari,  who  replaced  Harry  Conover, 
passed  two  yards  to  John  Soards  for  a 
touchdown. 

Lipari  also  fooled  everyone  on  the 
field  by  running  a  bootleg  play  for  30 
yards. 

Let's  hope  Jim  keeps  up  this  fine  play 
in  the  future. 

When  the  final  gun  sounded,  the 
score  read  34-6  in  favor  of  Susquehanna. 
But  our  boys  played  very  well,  never 
quitting,  and  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of. 

Yards 

gained  Passes  Passes 

rushing       attempted       completed 

N.A.C.         228  13  1 

Susq.  192  15  7 

Yards 
Passes         gained      First 
intercepted   passing   downs   Penalties 

N.A.C.         4  2         14  45 


Susq. 


175 


35 


A  summary  of  the  jinal  two  games 
will  appear  in  the  December  issue. 
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TEAM   PROFILES 

These  are  the  men  who  have  repre- 
sented N.A.C.  on  the  football  field: 

Wally  Heitsmith,  End  (Senior;. 
Wally  has  completed  his  fourth  year  as 
a  varsity  player.  He  is  a  capable  end  on 
offense  and  worth  his  weight  in  wildcats 
on  defense. 

John  Soards,  End  (Soph.^  The 
"Indian,"  as  he  is  fondly  called,  can  catch 
a  pass  with  the  best  of  ends.  On  defense 
he  plays  end  or  halfback. 

Ed  Jardel,  End  (Soph.;.  Eddie  may 
be  short  but  he  is  a  sure  and  aggressive 
tackier.  Much  is  expected  of  him  next 
year. 

Bill  Branigan,  Tackle  (Junior;. 
Bill  is  the  team's  punter  with  an  excel- 
lent kicking  average.  On  offense  you'll 
find  him  opening  holes  or  cutting  down 
halfbacks  with  his  vicious  downfield 
blocking. 

Ivar  Holmberg,  Tackle  (Junior). 
"Humphrey,"  best  natured  man  on  the 
squad,  has  become  a  rough,  "heady,"  de- 
fensive tackle. 

Gerry  Marini,  Tackle  (Senior;. 
Another  four-year  veteran,  Jerry  is  a 
pepperpot  with  an  ability  for  opening 
holes  and  catching  up  with  downfield 
plays. 

Chuck  Dahlstrom,  Guard  (Junior). 
Just  looking  at  "big  Chuck"  scares  the 
opposition.  Seriously,  Chuck  is  develop- 
ing into  a  hard  blocker  and  hard  charger. 

Dick  Sowieralski,  Guard  (Senior). 
Dick  is  the  type  of  player  people  call 
"scrappy."  He  can  usually  be  found 
under  pile-ups. 

John  Giusti,  Guard,  Co-Captain, 
and  Assistant  Coach  (Junior).  John 
kicks  off  and  attempts  conversions, 
calls  offensive  and  defensive  signals, 
backs  up  the  line,  plays  60  minutes 
on  one  leg,  and  is  constantly  a  fifth 
member  of  the  opponent's  backfield. 
What  more  could  be  said?  Despite 
repeated  injuries,  John  has  continued  to 
be  one  of  the  outstanding  men  on  the 
squad.  He's  fast,  continuously  charges, 
and  when  he  hits  'em,  they  stay  hit — 
"A  ballplayer's  ballplayer." 

Dan  Franchetti,  Back  (Junior). 
Fast,  shifty,  good  change  of  pace,  that's 
our  boy  Danny.  Although  his  knee  has 
been  swollen  like  a  balloon,  Danny  has 
stayed  in  the  game  and  run  wild.  When 
yards  are  needed  give  the  ball  to  Danny 
— he'll  get  you  five  extra.  Finest  back 
both  offensively  and  defensively. 
{Continued  on  page  14) 


Whafs  New  With  the  Alumni 


By  Joe  Chernicoff  '53 


Well,  here  we  are  back  to  a  new 
semester,  with  a  new  Alumni  page — a 
page  devoted  to  news  and  happenings  of 
Aumni  of  the  National  Farm  School  and 
of  the  National  Agricultural  College. 

On  the  13  th  of  October,  the  day  we 
played  the  Trenton  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, I  bumped  into  HERBERT  "AL- 
GIE"  ROSENOFF  ('50),  who  is  now 
attending  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  and  is  studying  in 
preparation  for  veterinary  science;  "AL- 
GIE"  is  hoping  to  go  to  Cornell  if  pos- 
sible. When  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any 
info  for  the  column,  he  told  me  that 
ERNIE  COHEN  ('50)  is  now  manager 
at  the  City  of  Glass,  that  large  layout  of 
greenhouses  located  at  Farmingdale,  L.I. 
Ernie  isn't  satisfied  with  just  one  job,  for 
he's  undertaken  the  support  of  Mrs. 
Ernie  Cohen  (nee  Natalie  Goldstein). 
The  happy  day  occurred  on  the  first  of 
July,  1951  .  .  .  congratulations — and  the 
same  goes  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  JACK 
FORCE;  ('50);  also  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
DONALD  "SMOKEY"  Barbour  ('51) 
.  .  .  the  Barbours  are  really  newlyweds 
.  .  .  Oct.  20  was  their  nuptial  day.  Don's 
working  at  Horn's  Nursery  in  Doyles- 
town.  I  see  MOE  LOWENTHAL  will 
soon  be  taking  the  step  .  .  .  with  Miss 
Sonia  Pavorsky.  This  engagement  took 
place  on  the  15th  of  September,  1951. 

Two  N.  F.  S.  graduates  who,  for  the 
last  few  years  have  been  connected  with 
the  college,  have  gone  on  to  other  work. 
Mr.  MORRIS  PLEVAN,  who  was  pro- 
fessor of  animal  husbandry,  has  become 
part  owner  and  manager  of  Bodner's 
Farm,  Young's  Road,  Ramsey,  N.  J.  .  .  . 
and  Mr.  KURT  NATHAN,  who  taught 
mathematics,  farm  machinery,  and  farm 
structures,  is  now  at  Rutgers  University 
where  he  is  teaching  and  is  doing 
research. 

I  saw  BEN  BECK  ('50)  the  same  day 
I  saw  Herb  Rosenoflf,  Ben  at  that  time 
had  been  working  on  a  dairy  farm  in 
Richboro,  Pa.,  but  was  planning  to  work 
for  the  Taylor  Dairies  of  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Read  a  letter  from  GENE  PREVOST 
the  other  day  .  .  .  he's  with  the  soil  con- 
servation service  at  Lewisburg,  West 
Virginia.  Gene  wrote  that  the  service  is 
pretty  good,  .  .  .  "On  the  whole,  I  find 


that  everyone  connected  with  the  service 
is  pleasant  and  are  willing  to  help  a  new 
man  make  a  success  of  it.  I've  been  ex- 
tremely lucky  in  that  I  had  to  turn  down 
seven  opportunities  to  start  as  a  soil 
scientist,  one  as  an  Ag  teacher,  and  three 
as  a  farm  manager.  Being  a  soil  conser- 
vationist gives  me  an  opportunity  to  see 
many  farm  conditions,  meet  people  and 
on  the  whole  it  is  very  pleasant  work." 

And  speaking  about  letters,  you  know, 
as  I  said  before,  this  is  your  page,  and 
the  only  way  I  can  find  out  what  you  are 
doing  is  by  receiving  letters  from  you. 
Anything  that  happens  to  you,  your 
farm,  or  any  other  place  of  business,  or 
any  news  that  you  have  of  other  Alumni 
will  be  the  type  of  letter  desired.  Also, 
pictures  of  your  farm  are  wanted.  So 
write  in,  don't  be  bashful,  and  let  us 
and  your  fellow  classmates  know  what 
you  are  doing. 

VIC  PESSANO  ('51)  is  working  at 
the  Sylvan  Seal  Co.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  at  the  time  of  this  writing  was  seek- 
ing a  lab  job  there,  the  same  work  that 
is  being  done  by  JACK  PERNATIN 
('51).  Also  in  the  dairy  field  is  JOHN 
HOLTZHEIMER  ('51)  who  is  working 
at  the  Lauxmont  Farm,  in  Wrightsville, 
Pa.  I  hear  that  BRUCE  SMITH  ('51)  is 
in  Michigan,  where  he  worked  this  sum- 
mer for  a  bee  keeper;  he  liked  the  work 
so  much  that  he  plans  to  stay  in  that 
field.  Saw  JIM  SCHEAFER  (50)— he's 
working  at  Hy-Cross  Hatcheries  in 
Doylestown.  SAUL  GOLDFARB  is 
working  there  also.  All  of  you  who  are 
reading  this  magazine  have  already  sent 
in  your  subscriptions  ( excluding  service- 
men, who  receive  it  free  of  charge), 
but  there  are  still  many  who  have  not 
subscribed,  and  if  you  know  of  any 
Alumni  who  haven't  yet  sent  in  their 
subscriptions,  how  about  reminding 
them.'' 

Here's  a  letter  from  one  of  the  N.F.S. 
Alumni  .  .  .  "Dear  Editor:  Words  cannot 
at  the  moment  express  my  gratitude  on 
receiving  news  from  my  Alma  Mater 
from  time  to  time.  Enclosed  is  my  sub- 
scription check  for  the  future  issues  .  .  . 
may  God  be  with  you  in  your  forth- 
coming enterprise.  Sincerely  yours,  Sam- 
uel Baron  N.F.S.  ("30)." 
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I  see  STAN  BROOKS  ('51)  quite 
frequently,  he  comes  to  every  game  .  .  . 
a  real  rooting  Alumnus,  just  like  SAM 
GOLDEN  ('22).  While  writing  this,  I 
saw  HAROLD  HAFTEL  ('50);  he  was 
discharged  from  the  Air  Force  on  the 
11th  of  October.  He  expects  to  manage 
a  poultry  farm  and  processing  plant, 
capacity  20,000  birds,  which  is  located 
near  Lansdale.  Harold  also  plans  on 
coming  back  to  N.A.C.  to  take  a  few 
courses  in  poultry. 

HERB  REBACK  ('51)  is  erecting 
his  own  florist  shop  and  greenhouse  in 
Vineland,  N.  J.  The  location  is  right 
next  to  his  father's  roadside  market. 
Herb  plans  to  raise  potted  flowers  in 
the  winter  and  cut  flowers  during  the 
summer.  I  see  where  SOL  RESNICK 
('50)  is  a  potato  inspector  working  near 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  lot  of  the  boys  from  the  College 
are  now  in  the  service,  and  we  are  de- 
voting a  section  to  them.  Their  ad- 
dresses are  going  to  be  printed,  so  how 
about  writing  to  them?  FRANK  GRIFO 
and  GEORGE  GERACI  (both  '51)  are 
veterinary  apprentices  in  the  Air  Force. 
Their  addresses  are  the  same  .  .  .  PFC 
ANTHONY  P.  GRIFO,  JR.  AFI340- 
4432,  PFC  GEORGE  GERACI  3312th 
SQD.  2140  S.  RACE  ST.,  APT.  413, 
DENVER  UNIVERSITY,  DENVER 
COLORADO.  Two  more  men  from  the 
same  class  have  also  gone  into  the  ser- 
vice. They  are  . . .  PFC  ERWIN  GOLD- 
STEIN U.  S.  51115537,  CO.  L3rd., 
O.  T.  B.  O.  R.  T.  C,  A.  P.  G.,  ABER- 
DEEN, MD.  and  PFC  PAUL  STEIN 
11235568,  FLT.  738-366  SAMPSON 
A.  F.  BASE,  N.  Y. 

ALEX  GREENBLATT  ('50)  is  in 
the  Army,  stationed  at  Indiantown  Gap, 
but  I  only  have  his  home  address,  which 
is  2833  Barker  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y.  As 
for  all  you  other  servicemen,  how  about 
sending  in  your  addresses? 

Well,  that's  just  about  all  for  now  .  .  . 
don't  forget  to  write  in.  Please  send  all 
mail  to  the  GLEANER,  NATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  FARM 
SCHOOL,  PA.  Be  seeing  you  again, 
next  issue. 


HIJACKED  HUMOR 


Compiled  by  Pete  Krusch  '53  and  Joe  Chernicoff  '53 


Oh,  boy!  At  last  fall  is  here — the 
leaves  are  falling  like  brown  envelopes 
from  the  Dean's  office. 

"What's    wrong   with    your    finger?" 
"Oh,  I  was  in  the  canteen  yesterday 

getting   some   cigarettes   and   a   clumsy 

fool  stepped  on  my  hand." 

Professor  ( rapping  on  desk ) :  "Order." 
Aggie:    "Budweiser." 

Of  course  you've  heard  of  the  little 
pig  that  left  home  because  his  father 
was  such  a  boar  and  his  mother  was  al- 
ways littering  up  the  place. 

— Missouri  College  Farmer 


I  wish  I  were  a  Kangaroo 
In  spite  of  his  funny  stances 
I'd  have  a  place  to  put  the  junk 
My  girl  brings  to  formal  dances. 

A  man  of  eighty  was  having  a  medical 
examination  preparatory  to  getting 
married. 

"Are  you  sure  you  want  to  get  mar- 
ried?" the  doctor  asked. 

"Want  to  —  Hell! "  the  octogenarian 
replied.   "I've  got  to." 

Flash!  90  per  cent  of  the  doctors  that 
have  tried  Camels  prefer  women. 

—William  Wilhams 


A  young  man  stared  into  the  mirror 
one  morning  and  noting  his  bloodshot 
eyes,  decided  never  to  go  into  a  bar 
again.  "That  television,"  he  muttered, 
"is  ruining  my  eyes." 

— Iowa  Agriculturist 

Freshman:     "Why  so  downhearted?" 
Soph:    "I  wrote  home  the  other  day 
for  money  for  a  study  lamp." 
Freshman:    "So  what?" 
Soph:    "They  sent  me  a  lamp." 


the  city:  "I  tried  to  drive  between  two 
street  cars — would  anyone  like  to  buy  a 
tall,  thin  Buick?" — Iowa  Agriculturist 

Statistics  show  that  Yale  grads  have 

1.3   children,  while  Vassar  grads  have 

1.7.    Which  merely  goes  to  show  that 

women  have  more  children  than  men. 

— Iowa  Agriculturist 

Late  to  bed 
And  early  to  rise 
Keeps  your  roommate 
From  wearing  your  ties. 

Prof:  (taking  up  exam  paper)  "Why 
the  quotation  marks  on  this  paper?  " 

Student:  "Courtesy  to  the  man  on  my 
right.  Sir." — Iowa  Agriculturist 
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I  see  she's  been  at  the  laying  mash  again. 

.  .  .  Then  there  was  the  illegitimate 
Rice  Krispie  ...  he  had  snap,  crackle, 
but  no  pop. 


A  cow  barn  is  much  like  a  tavern.  Go 
in  either  for  half  an  hour  and  everybody 
knows  about  it  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

— Rutgers  Rural  Review 

Some  girls  are  like  flowers  —  they 
grow  wild  in  the  woods. 


into  the  rations  of  two  rather  large  work 
horses  until  the  sawdust  comprised  the 
entire  rations.  Unfortunately,  both 
horses  died  before  weight  gains  could 
be  recorded. — Rutgers  Rural  Review.. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  nature  talk  the 
teacher  asked  her  pupils:  "And  don't 
you  think  it  wonderful  how  little  chic- 
kens get  out  of  their  shells?  " 

Said  one  little  girl:  "What  beats  me, 
teacher,  is  how  they  get  in." 

A  certain  distiller  sent  a  sample  of 
hooch  to  a  chemist  to  be  analyzed.  In 
several  days  the  report  came  back. 

"Dear  Sir:    Your  horse  has  diabetes." 

Exercise  kills  germs,  but  the  trick  is 
to  get  the  damn  things  to  exercise. 

— Iowa  Agriculturist 


"If  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  think  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  taUc 
.  .  .  slow  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  should  .  .  .  hear 
.  .  .  my  .  .  .  secretary.  She  .  .  .  had  .  .  . 
a  .  .  .  date  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  other  .  .  .  night 
.  .  .  and  .  .  .  before  .  .  .  she  .  .  .  could 
.  .  .  say  .  .  .  I'm  .  .  .  not .  .  .  that  .  .  .  kind 
...  of  ...  a  ..  .  girl — she  was!" 

— Rutgers  Rural  Review 


Did  you  hear  the  one  about  the 
country  girl  who  came  to  college  and 
always  went  out  with  city  fellers  be- 
cause farm  hands  were  too  rough? 

— Missouri  College  Farmer 


"Well,  I've  passed  chemistry  at  last." 
"Honestly?" 

"What    difference    does    that    make 
now?" — Iowa  State  Green  Gander 

Epitaph 

Ma  loved  Pa,  Pa  loved  wimmen; 
Ma  caught  pa  with  two  in  swimmin. 
Here  lies  Pa. 


'Tor  goodness  sake  use  both  hands!" 
Screamed  the  co-ed  in  the  auto. 

"Can't,"  replied  Sport,  "I  have  to  steer 
with  one." — Missouri  College  Farmer 

Country  driver  returning  home  from 


The  Feeding  of  Sawdust 
to  Work  Horses 

Professor  Gregor  Vanoot  went  wild 
on  hearing  reports  of  animal  feeds  being 
manufactured  from  sawdust  and  grad- 
ually introduced  the  raw  material  itself 
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Jokes  are  becoming  hard  to  find,  so 
since  this  is  your  magazine,  how  about 
letting  us  know  about  them.  Write 
them  down,  and  give  them  to  your 
humor  editors. 


CANNERY  AT  N.  A.  C. 


By  "Sandy"  Aklufi  '53 


I  remember  as  though  it  were  yes- 
terday the  latter  part  of  last  summer 
when  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  college 
and  witness  the  competent,  sweat- 
ladened  work  that  Dr.  Turner,  Pro- 
fessor of  Food  Industry  at  N.A.C.,  put 
in  to  transform  the  once  Horticulture 
Equipment  Room  into  a  sanitary,  func- 
tional cannery. 

Many  others  whole  heartedly  con- 
tributed to  this  project — all  in  all  it 
now  stands  as  a  realized  facility  for  the 
education  of  students;  one  of  the  many 
that  have  been  promised  to  be  insti- 
tuted under  President  Work's  new  Five 
Year  Plan. 

Under  careful  supervision  practicum 
groups  are  processing  tomatoes,  peaches, 
grapes  and  apples  into  various  delicious 
forms.  Management  methods  have  been 
devised  to  develop  an  efiScient  canning 
operation.  Since  August  26th  this  has 
resulted  in  the  production  of  over  1000 
gallons,  the  commodities  finding  a  ready 
outlet  in  our  dining  room. 

In  a  most  appreciated,  enlightening 
interview,  Dr.  Turner  disclosed  to  me 
that  our  miniature  cannery  can  produce 
6000  gallons  annually.  At  fifty  cents  a 
gallon,  we  can  readily  recognize  the 
ability  of  the  cannery  enterprise  to 
stand  on  its  own  two  feet.  This  signifies 
not  only  an  additional  revenue  for  the 
college,  but  also  a  saving  of  the  hereto- 
fore surplus  waste  the  Hort  Department 
suffered.  Vegetables,  too,  will  be  canned. 
This  means  summer  and  fall  employ- 
ment for  work-payment   students. 

Dr.  Turner  related  that  the  purchasing 
of  equipment  was  studied  carefully. 
After  much  shopping  around,  a  full 
fledged  cannery  was  established  for  ap- 
proximately six  thousand  dollars.  This 
is  most  reasonable  considering  present 
day   costs. 

We  are  now  observing  a  small  begin- 
ning. The  same  initiative  and  fortitude 
demonstrated  in  this  endeavor  will  ulti- 
mately produce  more  innovations  in 
facilities  on  our  campus.  Considering 
that  N.A.C.'s  Food  Industry  Major  be- 
came an  accredited  Major  less  than  a 
year  ago  points  to  bigger  enterprises 
to  come.  Dr.  Turner  smirked  when  I 
mentioned  a  freezer  unit  at  N.A.C.  Who 
knows?  No  one  can  forecast  exactly 
what  is  up  the  magical  sleeve  of  our 
industrious  Food  Industry  Professor. 


Interior   of   Cannery:     Can    sealer   at   left,    steam    vats    in    background,    cleaning    vats    in 
foreground,  and  preparation  table  at  right. 


THE  PARROT'S  CAGE 

By  P.  G.  R.  '52 


As  our  famous  man  about  town,  Lam- 
mont  (R.  G.  W.)  Cranston  would  have 
it  said,  "The  parrot  is  about  to  speak." 
So,  having  taken  my  perch  in  the  lava- 
tory of  Elson  Hall  I  am  about  to  repeat 
much  bird  chatter. 

Chirp,  Chirp.  Would  like  to  con- 
gratulate Ed  Brophy,  Irwin  Recht,  and 
Frank  Warta  on  their  recent  marriages. 
Have  also  received  a  hot  tip  by  word  of 
the  sparrow  that  Bob  Pearson  is  engaged. 
Congrats  again,  men. 

Have  heard  some  of  the  humming- 
birds singing  some  of  the  new  hit  tunes. 
Bob  Rosenberg  was  heard  singing, 
"Come  on  to  my  house  I'm  a  going  to 
give  you  Sidney."  A  certain  senior  foot- 
ball player  was  heard  bellowing  out  a 
snappy  little  tune,  "Oh  how  I'd  like  to 
see  my  old  girl  Flo  again." 

Something  of  our  birds  who  have 
flown  the  coop.  Saw  Ken  Fishbein, 
P.F.C.  Norm  Goldstein,  and  Pete  Evans 
at  the  football  game  with  Long  Island. 
Have  heard  Frank  Brown,  class  of  "52", 
has  been  drafted  into  the  Marine  Corps. 

Polly  wants  a  cracker!  !  More  news 
about  these  darn  love  birds.  Seems  as 
though  Herb  Millstone's  been  going  to 
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an  awful  lot  of  dog  shows — Herb  who  is 
she.-* — Well,  old  Dick  Ilsemann  took  off 
again  for  cooler  air  in  the  direction  of 
Syracuse  U. — Doc  HoUoran,  what's  Bar- 
bara's last  name."*  Seems  as  though  Pete 
Krusch's  new  flame  comes  from  Keuka 
College.  Smitty,  don't  worry,  I've  heard 
by  way  of  the  robin  you  might  get  a 
letter  soon.  Hey,  hot  tip!  seems  as 
though  a  very  popular  sweet  potato  has 
had  his  eye  on  a  very  cute  spud  from 
Hammonton. 

The  stork  has  just  handed  me  a  special 
notice  stating  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Warta  are  expecting.  Congratulations 
again,   Frank. 

Gale  and  Altieri  have  announced  that 
they'll  get  a  date  for  Walt  Guthrie  for 
the  Sophomore  dance.  She  must  be  15. 
Hear  Greasy  Sitrin  has  been  feeling 
right  at  home  studying  the  Benzene  ring. 

The  parrot's  got  a  few  questions  he'd 
like  answered.  First  of  all,  "who's  been 
spreading  the  rumor  around  that  Red 
Poley's  going  to  get  a  crew  cut?  Huh? 
All  right,  you  yard  birds,  who  set  that 
bonfire?"  For  any  further  information 
on  these  feathery  problems  please  notify 
the  Parrot,  Perch  27,  Elson  Hall. 


More  feathers  in  the  air.  What's  this;" 
George  Demitroff  has  been  scouting  the 
second  floor  of  Ullman  Hall  looking  for 
prospective  weight  lifters!  !  Tannin, 
stop  dribbling  that  basketball  in  your 
room,  it  bothers  1,2  Levenson  no  end. 

A  promotion,  Bert  Litoff  has  been 
named  captain  of  Snuffy;  he  highly 
recommends  Lux. 

What's  that  thing  Hank  Kalten- 
thaler's  been  wearing  on  his  head?  Two 
eagles  tried  to  perch  on  it  the  other  day 
thinking  it  was  Pike's  Peak. 

Those  twenty  Sophomores  seem  to  be 
pretty  quiet  about  that  tug  of  war.  My 
feathers  really  go  off  to  Steve  Ferdo  for 
his  real  sportsmanship. 

Let  this  go  down  as  a  famous  quo- 
tation made  by  that  great  engineer, 
Pipeline  Furie;  "Lll  have  something 
sweet." 

Oh,  Oh.  It's  time  to  stop,  that  man 
with  the  fresh  litter  for  my  cage  is  here. 
Don't  worry,  Freshmen,  Lll  get  you  yet. 

The  Parrot  Knows  All  and  Sees  All. 
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FOOTBALL  SEASON   IN   REVIEW 

{Continued  from  page  9) 
Ed  Fleming,  Back  (Junior).  Ed  is 
strictly  a  defensive  halfback.  Since  he 
came  out  for  the  team  late,  Ed  was  slow 
getting  started,  but  has  come  right  along. 
Much  is  expected  of  him  in  the  future. 
Ott  Collings,  End  (Senior).  An- 
other man  who  started  late,  Ott  has  im- 
proved steadily.  Willing  to  learn,  Art  is 
a  fast,  capable  man. 

Ed  Brophy,  Back  (Senior).  "Low 
and  built  for  speed,"  that's  Ed.  He's  the 
fastest  man  on  the  squad,  always  a  threat 
to  go  all  the  way. 

Bob  Holland,  Back  (Senior).  Co- 
Captain  Holland  has  shifted  from  a 
lineman  to  a  high  stepping,  hard  run- 
ning fullback.  Bob  is  an  example  of  the 
squad's  wonderful  spirit. 

Guy  Gross,  Back  (Junior).  A  quiet 
man  off  the  field,  but  on  the  field  a 
deadly  line-backer.  He  keeps  up  the 
spirit  and  chatter  of  the  line. 

Ed  Nieznay,  Back  (Junior).  They 
call  him  "little  one."  But  don't  let  that 
fool  you.  In  our  opinion  he's  the  hardest 
runner  on  the  team.  Where  does  he  get 
the  energy?  Watch  that  kid,  he's  due  to 
break  loose. 

Herb  Sitrin,  Tackle  ( Soph. ) .  Herbie 
has  shown  considerable  ability  in  spell- 
ing some  of  the  regular  men.  He  should 
develop  into  a  fine  tackle. 

Steve  Ferdo,  Center  (Soph.).  "Big 
Steve"  has  been  hampered  by  various 
injuries,  but  when  able  he  has  played  a 
fine  offensive  center. 

Don  Peters,  Center  (Junior).  "Old 
iron,  fire,  copper  wire,"  has  played  both 
defense  and  offense.  He's  not  a  big  boy 
but  he  hits  hard,  and  keeps  the  line  on 
its  toes. 

Bill  Slemmer,  Back  (Senior).  Much 
was  expected  of  Bill  this  season.  He  had 
proved  himself  an  excellent  defensive 
back,  and  seemed  slated  for  offensive 
duties.  But  fate  stepped  in  and  took  a 
hand.  During  a  scrimmage  with  Pen- 
nington Prep.,  a  tackier  fell  heavily  on 
Bill's  leg  and  fractured  it.  Unable  to  play, 
"Dad"  took  over  the  important  job  of 
keeping  statistics  for  the  team.  A  vote 
of  thanks  to  Bill  for  his  help  throughout 
the  season. 

There's  an  old  saying  that  "a  team  is 
no  stronger  than  its  bench."  That's  cer- 
tainly true  of  our  team.  Men  like  Born- 
friend,  Levinson,  Harvey,  Kemmerer, 
Demitroff,  Davis,  Jawetz,  Orem,  and 
Berkis  had  been  ready  to  do  their  part 
in  winning  ball  games,  both  in  practice 
sessions  and  during  the  games. 


Okerlund  -  Nash  -  Mulvey  ( Man- 
agers ) .  These  are  the  men  who  carry  out 
the  seldom  appreciated  important  jobs 
which  keep  a  team  running;  good  job, 
men! 

Charles  Keys  (Coach) .  In  Mr  Keys' 
first  year  as  head  coach  he  has  instilled 
a  spirit  and  will  to  win  into  the  team. 

Many  times  we've  seen  him  join  in 
scrimmages  without  football  equipment 
on,  just  to  show  a  player  how  he  wants 
an  assignment  carried  out. 

Faced  with  a  woefully  small  squad  in 
September,  Coach  Keys  has  helped  mold 
the  men  into  a  smooth  running  team, 
with  the  help  of  Assistant  Coach  Giusti's 
excellent  work  with  the  line. 

We  certainly  thank  Mr.  Keys  and 
John  Giusti  and  wish  them  further 
success  in  their  coaching  endeavors  at 
N.A.C. 

WHAT  CAN   WE   DO? 

Spectators  at  the  games  have  watched 
this  football  season  with  increasing  in- 


terest. Why?  Because  something  has 
been  changed  this  year.  The  team  has 
real  spirit.  The  boys  are  out  on  the  field 
to  win  football  games,  not  just  for  indi- 
vidual glory.  That's  great;  the  team, 
coach,  and  managers  want  to  win  but  the 
student  body  doesn't  care  much  one  way 
or  the  other. 

At  home  games  if  there  were  twenty 
students  in  the  stands  it  was  strange.  The 
boys  on  the  team  are  all  our  friends,  so 
why  don't  we  go  out  and  cheer  for 
them?  Who  can  say  that  a  little  vocal 
and  moral  support  wouldn't  make  a 
player  give  just  a  little  bit  more? 

Now  this  support  of  the  football  team 
goes  for  all  of  our  sports.  With  a  school 
our  size  we  should  have  excellent  spirit. 

The  players  have  it;  the  question  is, 
when  will  it  aflfect  the  entire  student 
body? 

We  put  out  very  good  athletic  teams 
here;  we  can,  and  we  should  be  proud 
of  them  all,  no  matter  what  their  records 
may  be. 


THE  GREAT  BATTLE 

Freshmen  Outhaze  Sophomores  in  Tug  of  War 


Here  we  are  on  a  cloudy  Wednesday 
afternoon  and  in  seven  minutes  the  tug 
of  war  between  the  Freshmen  and 
Sophomores  will  begin. 

The  Freshmen  have  the  left  side 
of  the  pond,  the  Sophomores  the  right 
side,  they  having  gallantly  offered  the 
Freshmen  the  more  level  banking.  The 
pond  is  not  the  most  welcome  place  to 
be  pulled  into,  since  it  is  covered  with 
various  forms  of  algae,  but  nevertheless, 
somebody  is  going   in. 

Ah,  the  officials  .  .  .  Marini,  Heitsmith, 
Franchetti,  and  Holland  come  on  the 
scene.  The  Freshmen  are  now  in  a  hud- 
dle, going  over  their  offensive  .  .  .  but 
where  are  the  Sophomores?  Meanwhile, 
the  crowd  has  been  forming  .  .  .  there 
is  Dean  Meyer,  looking  as  though  he's 
enjoying  himself,  and  through  the  din 
of  the  crowd  one  can  hear  the  quiet 
voice  of  Jim  Lipari,  yelling  "FRESH- 
MEN, 7-1." 

Ah,  and  here  they  come,  the  marching 
line,  the  loud  roar  of  the  mighty  army, 
THE  ONE  AND  ONLY  SOPH- 
OMORE CLASS.  Herbert  Sitrin's  lead- 
ing the  parade,  and  carrying  a  sign, 
"VISITORS  WELCOME,"  and  while 
he  cheers  his  side,  the  crowd  boos.  Ah, 
such  is  life! 

And  here  we  have  George  Demitroff 
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bringing  up  the  rear;  and  he  is  wearing 
tape  on  his  hands  which  referee  Marini 
sees  and  complains  about  .  .  .  this  whole 
business  looks  like  a  glorified  Australian 
tag  match.  Now  Heitsmith  gives  the 
rules  of  the  match.  "Every  member  of 
each  team  has  to  hold  on  to  the  rope;  if 
any  member  lets  go,  he  must  crawl 
through  the  pond  on  his  hands  and 
knees." 

Before  the  match  began,  your  re- 
porter asked  Al  Darpino  just  what  he 
thought  of  the  situation.  Said  Al;  "The 
crowd  looks  as  though  it  wants  blood; 
the  superior  appearing  Sophomores  seem 
to  want  the  Freshmen,  and  the  Freshmen 
look  nervous."  Bob  Pearson  agreed  with 
Al.  And  the  Sophomores  do,  indeed, 
look  stronger,  but  who  knows? 

And  there  is  the  signal.  Amidst  the 
shouts  of  "Yo,  FRESHMEN,"  you  can 
hear  the  grunts  and  groans  of  both  sides 
.  .  .  but  look — the  Freshmen  are  pulling 
the  Sophomores  into  the  pond  .  .  .  the 
Sophomores  are  straining  and  grunting 
.  .  .  but  to  no  avail  .  .  .  look,  there  goes 
Demitroff  into  the  pond  .  .  .  and  here 
comes  the  rest  of  the  squad  .  .  .  Well, 
that's  the  end;  a  muddy  and  unhappy 
crew  of  Sophomores  are  trudging  back 
towards  the  dorm. 
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Everything  for  the  Janitor 

F.  W.   Hoffmon 
&  Co.,  Inc. 

35-37  SOUTH  4TH  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

In  the  Service  of  Cleanliness 


MEN!  BOYS! 

Dress  Up  at 

STAN   BOWERS 

Clothier  and  Furnisher 

19  N.  Main  St.  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Phone  4698 


Buten's  Paint  Stores 

Paints 

and 
Glass 

5619  Broad  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 
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I.  G.  ROSENBERGER 

John  Deere  Farming 
Implements 

Papec  Cutters  and  Hammer  Mills 

Delaval  Milkers  —  Dexter  Washers 

Fertilizers  and  Grass  Seed 

DeKalb  Hybrid  Corn 

Farm  Freezers 

PHONE:    PERKASIE   2712 
SILVERDALE,  PA. 


DARE'S  EXPRESS 

p.    H.    DARE,    Proprietor 

Daily   Express 
to   Philadelphia 

Moving  —  Hauling 
Storage  of  All   Kinds 

Bristol  and  York  Roads 
HARTSVILLE,    PA. 

Phila.  Terminol 
Lawrence  and  Wood  Streets 

Hatboro  0307 

or 
MA  7-7827 


DODGE  PLYMOUTH 

W.   H.  WATSON  &  SON 

135  S.  MAIN  STREET 

All   Makes   Repaired 
Phone  4355  DODGE   JOB-RATED  TRUCKS 
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Patronize  Our  Advertisers 


J.   J.   CONROY    INC. 

Authorized  Ford  Dealer 

Since  1919 

Cars  —  Service  —  Trucks 

Guaranteed  A-1  Used  Cars 

PHONE    274 

West  State  Street,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

"You  can  pay  more  — 

But  you  can't  buy  better." 


"ARMSTRONG'S" 

Linoleum  Tile 

"BIGELOW" 

Rugs  Carpets 

LIVEZEY,  Encorporated 

151    North   10th  Street 
Philadelphia  7,  Penna. 


CLUB  NEWS 


Hort  Club 

By  H.  Kaltenthaler  '52 

Although  many  students  here  at  the 
college  don't  realize  it,  the  Hort  Club 
has  already  staged  one  exhibit.  The  first 
weekend  after  the  semester  had  started 
we  displayed  a  non-competitive  exhibit 
in  the  Flower  Show  of  the  Ambler 
Garden  Club. 

The  general  theme  of  our  exhibit  was 
harvest  time  and  basically  the  exhibit 
was  a  cornucopia  of  applies,  grapes,  and 
gourds  surrounded  by  autumn  foliage 
and  mature  corn  stalks.  The  garden  Club 
appreciated  our  efforts  and  has  already 
invited  us  back  next  year  for  a  repeat 
performance. 

In  addition  to  this  work  we  have  be- 
gun making  our  plans  for  "A"  day  this 
year.  The  various  committees  have  al- 
ready been  formed  and  we  have  a 
general  idea  of  what  the  basic  rules  are 
going  to  be  in  the  various  competitive 
classes.  Letters  to  companies  who  have 
contributed  prizes  in  the  past  have  been 
sent  out  and  more  will  be  sent  out  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

The  meetings  this  year  are  going  to 
be  planned  to  attract  students  who  are 
majoring  in  any  of  the  fields  directly 
connected  with  the  growing  of  plants. 
If  possible  every  other  meeting  will 
center  around  a  guest  speaker  such  as 
Mr.  Yerkes  of  Penn  Fruit  corn  fame, 
Mr.  Groman,  or  Mr.  Elson.  The  other 
meetings  will  probably  be  evenly  di- 
vided between  movies  and  business 
meetings. 

The  club,  as  a  whole,  seems  to  be 
showing  much  more  interest  than  it  has 
at  any  time  in  the  past  three  years.  Al- 
ready there  are  over  twenty  paid  mem- 
bers and  nearly  all  of  these  men  are 
either  working  on  committees  or  supply- 
ing numerous  worth-while  suggestions 
for  programs. 

Poultry  Club 

By  C.  Dahlstrom  '53 
On    Monday,    October    8,  1951,    the 
Poultry  Club  embarked  on  its  most  am- 
bitious plan  of  presenting  educational,  as 
well     as     entertaining,    programs     this 


college  year  for  all  fowl  enthusiasts,  with 
the  visit  of  guest  speaker  Mr.  Ralph 
Colten,  president  of  the  Hycross  Hyline 
Hatcheries.  Mr.  Colten  explained  the 
development  of  Hyline,  a  new  poultry 
breed,  with  the  interesting  genetic  ana- 
logy of  breeding  for  hybrid  corn  from 
the  common  open  pollinated  varieties. 
This  focused  our  attention  on  the  chal- 
lenging problems  facing  the  poultry 
breeder. 

In  conjunction  with  the  speech,  a  film 
entitled  "Breeding  of  Tomorrow's  Hy- 
line" further  elaborated  on  the  procedure 
of  selecting  and  culling  birds  for  those 
desirable  characteristics  the  Hyline 
possesses. 

The  meeting  was  then  thrown  open  to 
the  audience  for  a  question  and  answer 
period.  Disease  resistance,  housing,  rate 
of  lay  and  different  marketing  practices 
were  the  topics  of  interest. 

Mr.  Colten's  speech  and  film  were 
both  enjoyable  and  educational.  The 
Poultry  Club  appreciated  having  such  a 
qualified  guest  for  its  first  speaker  and 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  hav- 
ing Mr.  Colten  at  a  meeting  again  in  the 
future. 

New  business  was  discussed  before  the 
arrival  of  the  evening's  speaker.  Some 
of  the  points  brought  to  attention  were: 
an  immediate  agreement  was  reached  to 
change  our  meetings  to  the  first  and  third 
Tuesday  of  each  month  in  order  to  eli- 
minate conflicts  that  had  arisen  in 
scheduling. 

The  question  of  our  annual  project 
was  brought  up.  We  discussed  the  possi- 
bility of  raising  capons,  ducklings, 
broilers  and  a  Cornish  meat  bird  cross. 
The  possibility  of  the  latter  enterprise 
awakened  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

Animal  Husbandry 

By  Al  KlNNUNEN  '52 
This  year  the  first  meeting  of  the  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  Club  on  September  24 
was  very  lively.  There  were  many  of  the 
old  members  present  with  a  few  new 
faces  from  both  the  upper  classes  and 
the  freshmen.  A  very  enthusiastic  bunch 
of  men  of  N.A.C.  seemed  to  be  in  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Club  of  1951-1952, 
for  all  discussions  indicated  that  a  won- 
derful and  productive  year  is  in  store  for 
all. 

The  discussion  that  took  place  at  our 
first   session   mainly   involved   planning 
activities  for  the  coming  year.  Field  trips 
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to  practical  farms  were  suggested  as  a 
source  of  orientation  and  sound  educa- 
tion. Reports  on  recent  developments 
in  animal  industry  were  also  mentioned 
as  a  source  of  activity  for  the  club.  Guest 
speakers,  prominent  men  in  their  fields, 
are  to  be  scheduled  for  future  meetings. 

A  club  project  of  an  animal  raising 
nature  was  suggested  and  was  thought 
by  many  to  be  a  function  that  would 
bring  a  financial  return  as  well  as  enjoy- 
ment and  experience.  Not  to  leave  out 
the  social  aspects,  a  dance  is  being  plan- 
ned in  conjunction  with  the  Dairy  Club. 

As  we  went  to  press,  men  throughout 
senior  and  lower  classmen's  dorms  were 
buzzing  with  talk  of  economics  in  agri- 
culture. This  is  quite  justified  for  we 
have  just  returned  from  our  second 
meeting  where  Bucks  County  Agent 
Greenawalt  delivered  a  timely  and  in- 
teresting speech  on  the  economic  aspects 
of  livestock  raising,  especially  in  Bucks 
County.  He  discussed  how  to  get  started 
and  what  roads  are  open  to  potential 
farmers  in  light  of  the  present  situation. 
He  answered  many  of  the  questions  that 
were  bothering  the  boys  and  instilled 
a  few  new  ideas  in  us.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  all  that  his  talk  was  very  informative 
and  supplemented  many  of  the  courses 
we  are  taking  or  have  taken. 

These  first  few  meetings  are  only  in- 
dications of  things  to  happen  in  the 
future.  Climb  aboard  the  bandwagon 
and  progress  with  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Club. 

Dairy  Club 

By  O.  Larsson  '52 

The  Dairy  Club  got  off  to  a  fine  start 
on  September  25,  1951.  It  held  an  in- 
troductory meeting  with  lots  of  beam- 
ing freshmen  present.  This  meeting  was 
for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  Club's 
constitution,  settling  of  dues,  receiving 
of  new  members,  and  discussing  various 
programs  for  the  coming  year. 

Our  present  officers  are  President, 
Oskar  Larsson;  Vice  President,  Doug 
Van  Winkle;  Secretary,  Al  Furie;  and 
Treasurer,  Bob  Holland.  A  program 
committee  was  elected,  which  is  respons- 
ible for  an  interesting  program  through- 
out the  year. 

To  date  we  have  had  two  meetings. 
On  November  6th,  Mr.  Benson,  Exten- 
sion Representative  of  the  Ayrshire 
Breed,  will  give  a  talk  and  show  a  film 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Engineering  Equipment 
Surveying   Instruments 


J.  H.  Weil  &  Co. 


1315  Cherry  St. 


Phila.  7,  Pa. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


Girard  Knitting  Mills 

Manufacturers  of 

Men's  and  Boys' 
Sweaters 

and 

Bathing  Suits 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DOYLESTOWN  INN 

Home  of  Quality  Food 

STATE  NEAR  MAIN  STREET 
Dolyestown,  Pa. 


ENTERPRISE 
Mill  Soap  Works 

Columbia  Alkali 
Products 

Industrial   Soaps — Chemicals 
Laundry — Dry  Cleaning  Supplies 

2229  N.   12th  St. 
PHILADELPHIA   33,    PA. 


DOYLESTOWN 

TRUST 

CO. 
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Sanitation  Chemicals  % 

Floor  Products         t 

•i- 

Soaps,  Dishwash  Compounds,   ■(. 
Dairy,   Food   Plant  Chemicals  ^ 

Order  in  drums  ond  barrels  <• 

BRAM  CHEMICAL  CO.    t 

t 

Manufacturing  Chemists        y 

2107  W.  Erie  Ave.     PHILA.  40,  PA.    ^       | 
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In  Doylestown  It's 

PEARLMAN'S 

for 

Records  —  Record  Players 

Musical  Instruments 

and  Accessories 

Pennsylvania   Dairy  Supply 

Creamery  and  Dairy 

EQUIPMENT   and   SUPPLIES 
Doylestown,  Pa. 

The  Place  To  Go  for  Your 

Haircuts  and  Shaves 
H.   C.   NELSON 

Tonsorialist 

W.  State  near  Main    Doylestown,  Pa. 


PAUL   B.   MOVER 

Auto   Electric   Parts 
and   Service 

23  AND  25  E.  OAKLAND  AVE. 
hone    4621  Doylestown,    Pa. 


Phone   5111    or   5561 

EDWARD  M.  HAPP 

General  Contractor 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

Doylestown,  Pa. 
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Products  for  the  Promotion 
of   Sanitation 

49th  and  Grays  Ave.,  Phila.   43,  Pa. 
SA   7-0500 


Industrial   Chemical 
Products  Company 

I  Chemicals 

j  Soaps 

I  Insecticides 

!  Disinfectants 

!  Sanitary  Products,  Etc. 

I  1200  COMMERCIAL  TRUST  BLDG. 

!  PHILA.  2,  PA. 


PEARSON 
SPORTING  GOODS 

of  Every  Description 


t  i 


I  010   CHESTNUT   STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


HOward  8-7525—7526 


COMPLIMENTS 


OF 


Quaker  Maid  Dairy  Products, 
Inc. 

Milk,  Cream  and  Cheese 

220-26  Monton  Street,   Philadelphia  47,   Pa. 


A  GOOD   LIVING   FROM 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

are  practical  for  tractor  cultivation.  The 
blueberry  is  shallow  rooted;  therefore 
cultivation  should  be  shallow.  Clean 
cultivation  has  been  practiced,  but  due 
to  erosion  and  danger  of  soil  impoverish- 
ment, ground  covers  of  lespedeza  with 
annual  bluegrass  and  mulches  are  being 
tested  in  New  Jersey. 

A  most  pertinent  factor  in  blueberry 
growing  is  moisture  requirements,  be- 
cause the  highbush,  a  native  of  moist 
regions,  cannot  survive  in  low  rainfall 
aieas.  Therefore,  soil  drainage  and  aera- 
tion are  most  important.  Very  careful 
consideration  of  soil  moisture  conditions 
should  be  made  before  the  bush  is 
planted. 

Pruning 

Pruning  is  most  significant  for  the 
production  of  uniform  fruit.  The  largest 
amount  of  fruit  is  borne  on  the  most 
vigorous  wood.  Most  varieties  tend  to 
overbear,  and  unless  part  of  the  buds 
of  such  plants  are  removed,  the  berries 
are  relatively  small,  and  there  is  too 
little  vigorous  new  growth  for  the  next 
season's  crop.  The  erect  growing  varie- 
ties such  as  Rubel,  Rancocas,  Scammell, 
June  and  Concord,  need  to  be  thinned; 
whereas  Cabot  and  Pioneer  are  espe- 
cially spreading  bushes  and  need  pruning 
of  the  lower  drooping  branches. 

The  heavier  the  pruning  the  larger 
the  berry  size,  the  earlier  the  ripening, 
and  the  smaller  the  total  crop  for  that 
year.  A  happy  medium  must  be  de- 
veloped in  this  aspect  of  blueberry  pro- 
duction. A  vital  factor  is  to  know  your 
plants  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  thriving. 

In  New  Jersey  berries  are  harvested 
from  June  20th  to  around  August  10. 
They  are  picked  in  pint  boxes,  each  pint 
individually  wrapped  with  cellophane 
and  held  with  a  rubber  band.  Then  they 
are  placed  in  12  pt.  crates  and  sent  to  the 
market.  Another  outlet  is  the  canneries, 
when  they  are  dumped  into  cans  and 
sold  by  the  pound.  This  eliminates  the 
cost  of  individual  packing.  Interesting 
to  note  is  that  some  pickers  harvest 
250  pints  in  a  single  day.  This  is  ex- 
ceptional, however. 

Yields  vary  greatly.  A  mature  bush 
can  be  expected  to  produce  from  6-8 
pints. 

Disease  and  insect  control  is  vital. 
Stunt,  a  virus  disease,  is  an  everpresent 
ravager  of  the  blueberry   industry  and 


the  only  control  known  is  to  remove 
the  stricken  bush  from  the  field. 

With  the  proper  know  how  and  in- 
telligent management,  any  enterprising 
individual  can  usually  be  successful.  The 
small  fruit  field  promises  many  advant- 
ages for  such  persons. 

Yes,  as  is  sometimes  jokingly  heard 
around  our  parts,  "There's  gold  in  those 
blueberry  fields." 


I   GROW  MY  OWN 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
early  spring  when  danger  of  frost  was 
over,  and  only  found  five  good  plants 
out  of  the  thirty  I  started  with.  I  added 
ten  more  plants,  from  seed,  to  the  live 
which  survived. 

The  next  winter  I  dug  a  ditch  about 
eight  inches  deep  in  the  part  of  the 
garden  with  the  best  drainage,  and 
planted  the  crowns  in  the  ditch.  The 
next  step  was  putting  little  miniature 
cardboard  tents  over  the  crown  for  free- 
dom of  breathing,  and  then  filling  it 
with  a  straw  and  leaf  mulch.  After  that 
operation  I  covered  the  ditch  with  a 
board  and  mounded  it  with  earth,  leav- 
ing a  very  tiny  opening  for  air  entrance. 
The  following  spring  I  had  ten  out  of 
fifteen  plants,  considered  a  good  per- 
centage. This  year  I  have  thirty  plants 
and  expect  to  have  twenty-five  next 
spring.  The  second  method  I  used  is  the 
best  so  far. 

In  the  spring  the  plants  should  be 
thinned  to  three  or  four  shoots  and  clean 
cultivated.  Edible  heads  may  be  ex- 
pected about  the  end  of  July  and  the 
first  part  of  August.  The  edible  parts 
are  picked  before  the  flower  heads  open. 
It  is  advisable  to  cut  the  old  stock  down 
to  the  ground  after  the  fruit  is  removed, 
and  it  will  not  weaken  the  root. 

I  haven't  had  any  trouble  with  insects 


on  my  fig  and  artichokes,  but  I'm  al- 
ways on  guard  for  them. 

The  satisfactory  results  I  have  ob- 
tained in  growing  figs  and  artichokes 
have  inspired  me  to  experiment  with 
orange  trees.  If  all  goes  well  I  hope  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  report  on  this 
venture  in  the  near  future. 

A 

DAIRY  CLUB 

(Continued  from  page  16) 
entitled     "Massachusetts    Ayrshires    on 
Parade."    Many   other   movies,   such    as 
"Smart    Dairying,"    and    "Farming    for 
Facts,"  have  been  scheduled. 

It  is  our  belief  that  speakers  at  club 
meetings  are  very  beneficial.  We  try  to 
select  those  men  from  large  purebred 
dairy  herds,  and  men  who  have  been  in 
the  dairy  business  a  short  while,  thus 
posing  to  us  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
are  encountered  in  starting  dairy  work. 
Other  speakers  to  be  selected  will  in- 
clude experts  on  milking  machines  and 
barn  equipment. 

Our  club  is  alloted  one  day  for  a  field 
trip.  The  club  has  decided  to  go  to  Ideal 
Farms,  and  Lee's  Hill  Farm  in  New 
Jersey.  These  trips  should  prove  very 
interesting,  since  we  can  see  the  work 
actually  being  done.  If  time  permits,  we 
will  go  to  Ardrossan  Farms,  breeders  of 
120  Ayrshire  cows,  and  also  to  a  small 
dairy  enterprise. 

This  year  we  have  tried  something 
new,  which  should  be  very  educational. 
It  has  often  happened  that  speakers 
have  had  to  cancel  their  engagements, 
movies  have  been  delayed,  or  something 
else  unavoidable  has  occurred.  The  club 
members  have  chosen  five  topics  to  dis- 
cuss and  debate  upon  when  these 
speakers  or  movies  are  not  available.  The 
topics  are: 

1.  Machine  Stripping  vs.  Hand  Stripping 

2.  Stanchion  vs.  Loafing  Barns 

3.  Corn  vs.  Grass  Silage 


FUEL   OIL 

GAS  — MOTOR  OIL 

Automatic   Delivery 
Metered   Receipts 

Gwinner's  Atlantic  Service 

DAY  OR   NIGHT 
S.  Clinton  Street  Doylestown  4980 


WB&E 


QUALITY 
SINCE 

1885 


m 


Leaders  in  Scientific  Instruments 

Photographic  Materials 
Engineering  &   Drafting  Supplies 

Blue  Prints  &  Photostats 

Laboratory  Equipment  &  Supplies 

Optical  Equipment 

Motion  Picture  Cameras  &  Projectors 


liams  Brown  &  Earle,  Inc. 


918  CHESTNUT  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 


HISTAND   BROS. 

Roofing  Contractors 

DOYLESTOWN  4121 


JOS.  H.  KERSHNER 

Pharmacist 
DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 


COUNTY  THEATRE  CO.  —  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

County  Theatre  —  Phone  4014 

Key  Theatre  —  Phone  4176 

The  Best  in  Motion  Picture  Entertainment 


W.  J.  NYCE'S  SHOE  STORE 

"The  Home  of  Nice  Footweor" 

X-roy  Fittings 

West  and  State  Streets 
Doylestown,  Pa. 


'The  Best 


at 


Its  Best" 

ED'S 
DINER 

Franklin  and  State  Streets 
DOYLESTOWN 


CROSS  KEYS   HARDWARE 

Lucas  Paints 
Super  Kemtone       Spred  Satin 

Phone:  Doylestown  4762 


Metro  Greenhouses  Are  Superior! 

For  over  80  years  Metropolitan 
greenhouses  have  been  famous  for 
their  ruggedness,  durability  and 
dependability. 

Make  Metro  your  standard  of  com- 
parison! 

METROPOLITAN 
GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1867  Flushing  Avenue 
Brooklyn  37,  N.  Y. 


Sfotz  and  Thiele 
ANTIQUES 

Route  202 
Buckingham,  Pa. 


Compliments  of 

Barrett 

Hardware 

Co. 

JAMES   BARRETT 
Doylestown,  Pennsylvania 


Raymond  H.  Huber 


»  efria  era  tion 

-^ir  (conditioning 

Sales  and  Seryice 

341  South  Main  Street 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 

Phone  4741 


THE 

Amburgo 
COMPANY 

INC. 

The    Bankers    Security    BIdg. 

Juniper  and  Walnut  Streets 

PHILADELPHIA  7,   PA. 

Animal  Feed 
Improvement  Service 

Vitamin   and   Mineral   Concentrates 
For  the  Milling  Industry 

BIOLOGICALS  INCLUDING 

LIVE  VIRUS 

NEW  CASTLE  DISEASE  VACCINE 


•f  ♦      * 

t  ^    *  Plumbing 

t  HELKER'S  I 

%  ESSO  SERVICE  | 


rwwww'4' 

* 
I 


Sunheat  Furnace  Oil 
Heating 


and 

SNACK   BAR 


FOUNTAIN  SERVICE 


ROUTE  202 

One  Quarter  Mile  West 

of  College  Entrance 


:;:  SOIL  ANALYSIS 

^  Parf?i.  Garden,  Landscape, 

%  Greenhouse 


EDWIN    HARRINGTON  % 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMIST  j 

CARVERSVILLE,   PA.  SUGAN   2336     X 


PRECISION    LABORATORY 

TESTING 

PRACTICAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 


% 


Don't  Guess  About  Soils! 


f]tYMEK« 

^  ©EPLSTTOMIE    L-^ 

¥.D«iR  iB'O'NC     O*    S*Tic5F,AS.iTinO'N 

BUCKS  COUNTY'S 
LARGEST  STORE 

The   National  Agricultural 
College  is  one  of  its  patrons 


YOUR  PATRONAGE  SOLICITED 

Doylestown,  Pa. 
PHONE  211 


AA.  A.  Rufe  Estate 

Doylestown,   Pa. 

General   Electric  Oil   Equipment 

Hot  Point  Electric  Ranges       Deep  Freeze  Refrigeration 


Paul  W.  Histand 
Co. 

Doylestown,  Pa. 
Phone:   5507-4687 


Oliver 
Farm  Equipment 

SALES  AND  SERVICE 


Q.W.C. 

trucks 


A.   J.    NICHOLAS 


SERVICE  ERECTIONS      £ 

ANDREW  J.   NICHOLAS  &  CO. 

Deep  Well  Pumping 
Equipment 

"OVER   40  YEARS   EXPERIENCE" 

2908-10  W.  Fletcher  Street 

PHILADELPHIA  32,   PA. 


In   Bucks  County,    It's 

DAVIS  FEED  MILL 

Custom   Grinding   and   Mixing 
LIME  —  FERTILIZER  —  SEEDS  —  FEEDS 

RUSHLAND,   PENNSYLVANIA 


Phone 

Wycombe 

3191 


